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is moving from traditional process standards to the articulation of 
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self-study. Careful analysis of available information can identify 
activities which are necessary to meet new mandates. Local curricular 
needs and priorities sometimes emerge from professional, regional, or 
national trends, which can be recast to reflect the local situation. 
Whatever the rationale for change, it is always necessary to review 
available resources in research and literature to identify current 
information. It is most important that district administrations 
support and foster renewal efforts. Policies that support school 
change are indicators of an environment that fosters improvement. 
Curriculum renewal should be a continuous process that includes 
research into existing literature. Curricular needs and questions 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Cui'riculum renewal is a timely concern for small, rural school districts. Of equal 
concern to these districts is identifying methods to assist them to assess their level of 
preparation for engaging in curriculum renewal efforts. Curriculum Renewal-What is 
Involved for Small, Rural Schools? is a handbook with specific activities and 
suggestions designed to assist small, rural school districts in determining their readiness 
and capacity for curriculum renewal. Within this handbook are definitions, suggestions 
and worksheets which will assist school staff and community patrons to identify 
resources they may employ to meet their curriculum renewal needs. It is organized into 
the following six sections: 

• State Curriculum Frameworks to Promote Reform 

• Local Policies and Incentives for Educational Improvement 

• Research Information on Quality Practices 

• Commitment to Systematic Improvement 

• Local Needs Data and Desired Outcomes 

• Long-Term Plans and Pi'ocedures for Curriculum Renewal 

Following are highlights of the principal recommendations made in each of these 
sections. 

State Curriculum Frameworks to Promote Reform 

State education agencies are taking a more active role in curriculum leadership 
and have adopted standards guiding local resources, practice, and learner outcomes. 
Much of the states' focus is moving from traditional process standards towards the 
satisfaction of learner outcomes. Listed below are some general areas in which states 
have adopted curriculum policies and procedures: 

• Specifying time requirements for the school day, year and for particular subjects 



Mandating specific subjects, such as English and mathematics, and requiring 
instruction in such specific areas as alcohol and drug abuse, and the American 
economic system 

Setting graduation requirements 

Developing programs for special groups such as handicapped and those for whom 
English is a second language 

Establishing textbook and other instructional materials adoption procedure(s) 

Specifying the scope and sequence of topics to be covered in various subjects and 
grades 

Mandating a testing program at specific grades in cenain critical areas. 

Local Policies and Incentives for Educational Improvement 

There are times when local curricular needs and priorities emerge from 
professional or other regional and national ti-ends. The local board of directors, with the 
input and support of the community and school staff, can recast regional or national 
trends to reflect the local situation. Regardless of the impetus for change, the single most 
important factor is how the superintendent or other administrators react to the proposed 
renewal effort. How the school district supports the curriculum renewal efforts is 
the real issue. Adopting district policies supporting school change are indicators of an 
environment that fosters school fmprovement activities. This procedure notifies other 
members of the school system of the district's intentions toward school improvement. 
Establishing procedures encouraging school growth by members of the school 
community builds a sense of ownership, investment, and confidence among those 
involved in the change process. 
Research Information On Quality Practices 

Whenever developing the rationale for curriculum renewal, always review 
available resources in research and literature as well as local and national trends to 
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ascertain what is current in the field. Below are listed some available sources school 
staff may use to gather information. 

• State guidelines, curriculum requirements, and curricular guides 

• Exemplary curriculum materials from other districts 

• National Diffusion Network 

• Educational programs that work in rural settings 

• Curriculum projects and standards developed by nationally recognized 
professional groups 

• Materials from appropriate professional associations 

• Review of national curriculum trends 

• Review literature from ERIC through your local college, university or regional 
educational laboratory 

Commitment to Systematic Improvement 

Curriculum renewal activities should be a continuous process with district 
procedures existing to foster these efforts. But care must be taken to avoid getting on 
bandwagons or changing simply for change's sake. A guideline might be— don't overdo 
it. Districts are well advised if they lemember that there is no one *'righl" recipe for 
change and improvement. It is preferable for districts to build the capacity of their staff 
to handle any and all innovations rather than focusing on a specific one. One well known 
implementation model schools ma>' employ is the Concerns Based Adoption Model 
(CBAM, Appendix B) which stresses the developmental stages adults experience when 
implementing an innovation. 
Local Needs Data and Desired Outcomes 

Often, curricular needs and questions emerge from other local school 
improvement efforts. The nature of these questions may become broad goals addressing 
a school district's entire program. Examples of some questions are: 

• Are we adequately preparing our students for the future? 



• Arc we doing all we can to enhance creativity in our curriculum? 

• Do we need to increase basic skills instruction in our schools? 
These questions could turn into the following goals or desired outcomes: 

• Prepue our students to grow intellectually for the future. 

• Improve the basic skills achievement of all students K-12, 

• Infuse more creativity into the cuniculum, K-12. 

Whatever the causes might be, locally-expressed concems about school curricula 
offerings are fairly normal occurrences that school administrators have come to expect. 
Long Term Plans and Procedures for Curriculum Renewal 

The value of long-term planning is especially important because most states are in 
a renewal cycle which requires local districts to review and peModically critique 
curricula. Planning is particularly relevant because successful curriculum renewal will 
not occur without addressing needs, necessary changes and resources to bring about 
intended actions. 

Listed below are the five major phases involved in long-term planning: 
Phase One-Creating a climate for change 
Phase Two-Developing the action plan 
Phase Three-Implementing the action plan 
Phase Four— Monitoring the action plan 
Phase Five-Reviewing and renewing the action plan. 
This paper is divided into six sections analyzing the key components of the 
curriculum renewal cycle. Accompanying suggestions and worksheets are available to 
assist small, rural school districts to identify and utilize their available resources. Once 
this is completed, small schools will be in a better position to determine the necessary 
steps to take to implement their curriculum renewal activities. 
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PREFACE 



The concept and development of a series of curriculum renewal handbooks 
evolved through several phases. It first began when NWREL found more and more 
small, isolated, rural school districts facing curriculum renewal needs with limited 
resources. This concern surfaced again when the regional needs assessment affirmed that 
curriculum renewal was of critical importance to ti>e region's small, isolated school 
districts. NWREL's Rural Education Program subsequently identified alternative 
curriculum renewal approaches effectively employed in the field. The Rural Education 
Program next propc^-ed to develop a series of alternative handbooks describing the 
strategies, technical assistance, and resource information small, isolated, rural school 
districts may utilize to effectively engage in curriculum renewal. For the purposes of the 
handbook series, the Rural Education Program defined curriculum renewal as follows: 

The process of those steps, procedures, and activities schools engage in to bring 
about change, modifications, refinement and improvement to the desired learner 
outcomes, materials, assessment procedures and instructional strategies. (Stoops, 
1991, p.9) 

An initial phase of this process began with a Curriculum Study Conrunittee 
Conference held at NWREL in January, 1991. Seven regional educators representing 
state departments of education, rural education consortia, and educational service districts 
were asked to assist in meeting two objectives. NWREL desired input and discussion 
from these committee members about the alternative rural curriculum renewal models it 
had identified. Second, NWREL had decided to begin with the study of rural school 
consortia as a curriculum renewal model, and sought case study sites suitable for 
research. The Committee successfully met these purposes. 

The second phase involved conducting a regional depiction study describing the 
status of curriculum renewal in small, isolated school districts. Completed in March of 



1991, the Depiction St udy examined issues of common concern and explored their 
implications for subsi^uent phases of the project. The major findings were: 

• Curriculum change is viewed throughout the region as being particularly timely 
and deserves attention and allocation of resources to effect renewal. 

• Although many small, rural schools have confronted hmitations to curriculum 
renewal efforts, many of thein are unaware that promising approaches exist which 
address these limitations. 

• An important concern is not the further development of materials to meet 
standards or to strengthen curriculum. Rather, approaches are needed which 
stretch scarce resources to provide training, technical assistance, and opportunity 
for small, remote schools lo build their capacity within the identified models. 

(Stoops, 1991) 

The third phase ended with the completion of five case study site visits of rural 
school consortia and cooperative curriculum efforts. During these visits key individuals 
involved in the operation of consortia were interviewed. Five sites were visited: Union- 
Wallowa County Curriculum Consortium in northeastern Oregon, the Blue Mountain 
Small Schools Consortium in southeastern Washington, the Silver Valley Vocational 
Education Cooperative in northern Idaho, the Southwest Region and Dillingham Alaska 
School District's Cooperative in southvv^cstern Alaska, and the South-Central Curriculum 
Cooperative in south-central Montana. These interview data are the primary information 
source for this handbook. 

The fourth phase began with a Regional Design Conference conducted from 
June 26 through 28, 1991 at NWREL's offices in Portland, Oregon. NWREL's main 
objective was to gain the participants' input and suggestions for the design and format of 
a curriculum renewal handbook employing the consortium approach. The conference 
members, however, also strongly urged NWREL to develop first an additional handbook 
not originally considered. The members further recommended that the handbook be a 
guide designed to help small, remote school districts determine the status of curriculum 
renewal efforts in their districts. NWREL followed these suggestions and wrote this 



document, Curriculum Renewal in Small, Rural Schools-What is Involved?, which 

becomes Handbook One of the series. Practitioners are encouraged to read this 

handbook first because it assists districts to analyze their level of planning for curriculum 

renewal efforts before deciding which approach is best for them. 

When completed, the curriculum renewal handbook series will consist of four 

volumes designed to assist small, rural school districts meet their curriculum renewal 

needs. The titles and completion dates follow: 

Handbook Two The Use of Consortia to Engage in Curriculum 
Renewal, Spring, 1992. 

Handbook Three The Use of Teacher Networks to Engage in 
Curriculum Renewal, Spring, 1993. 

Handbook Four The Use of Community-Based Support to Engage in 
Curriculum Renewal, Spring, 1994. 
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Curriculum Renewal-What Is Involved? 



Many areas of the public school curriculum have come under increasing scrutiny 
by practitioners, researchers and the general public over the past several years. One 
recurring need identified by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory has been 
that of curriculum renewal. There are many reasons for curriculum renewal-state 
department of education requirements, community-identified needs for change, school 
staff-identified change needs, emerging priorities and practices adopted by the education 
professions, and regional or national trends affecting local school programs. Small, rural 
districts throughout the region are recognizing the importance and necessity of 
curriculum renewal. However, these same districts are also expressing concern over their 
limited ability to effectively bring together the necessary resources and procedures to 
engage in the process. The issue, among small, rural schools today, is not the myopia 
Benjamin (1939) satirized in The Saber-Tooth Curriculum , where schools would not 
update curricula to reflect changing societal needs. It is not that small schools resist 
educational improvement. Rather, it is answering 



the question of how do small, rural schools. 



^idlayii$iiotlhe 



convinced of the need for change yet faced with 



renewal? This handbook's primary purpose. 



practitioners determine whether curriculum renewal 



limited resources, engage in meaningful curriculum 



therefore, is to assist smalU rural school 




^societal needs. 



efforts are currently netted in their districts. If yes. 



how will the time, resources, expertise and 



commitment be gamerejd to successfully engage in 



renewal? 



For the purposes of this handbook curriculum renewal is defined as follows; 

The process of those steps, procedures, and activities schools engage in to bring 
about change, modifications, refinement and improvement to the desired learner 
outcomes, materials, assessment procedures and instructional strategies. (Stoops, 
1991, p.9) 

Curriculum renewal therefore, is an ongoing process districts are continually engaged in. 
The projects may range in scope from being very large to those which are much smaller. 
For example, a large curriculum renewal project a rural school district could be engaged 
in is rewriting all elementary science curriculum to reflect new state standards. And on a 
smaller scale, a district could rewrite its ninth grade language arts curriculum to provide 
more descriptive composition activities for its students. What is important is that 
regardless of whether the project is large or small, the process for effecting curriculum 
renewal remains essentially the same. 

Figure 1 illustrates the relationship and interactions of the different components 
involved in the curriculum renewal process. As the arrows indicate, these elements and 
concepts are not sequenced or arranged in chronological order but instead, are all 
interrelated and interactive to effect curriculum renewal. The following pages provide 
examples and suggestions under each of the main headings from Figure 1. They are not 
^^^^^^a^ig^^^^m written with the idea in mind that a p) ocedure should be 

mat is important IS. developed in the order in which they are discussed below, 
that regardless of ; 

"P^hether the project 1$ what is important is that each of these components be 
large or smaU, the 

|»HK^ fw effecting addressed and integrated into a district's overall curriculum 
l^tenmns essentially ^""^^ P^^* 

^^JJ^^^iil™^^^^^^™ State Curriculum Fra reworks to Promote Reform 

State education agencies are taking a more active 
role in curriculum leadership and have adopted, at the least, minimum time and content 
standards guiding local resources, practice and learner outcomes. Although individual 
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Figure 1 

Components of the Curriculum 
Renewal Structure 

State curriculum frameworks to promote reform 
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and desired 
outcomes 
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and 
Leadership 
to Support 
Improvement 



Commitment 
to systematic 
improvement 



Long-term plans and 
procedures for curriculum 
renewal 
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differences occur, commonalities exist in the states' influence and control over curricula. 
Several common procedures already exist within basic education accreditation standards 
among the five Northwest region states, (see Table 1). Much of the focus is moving 
from traditional process standards towards the articulation of common curriculum goals, 
public reporting of school performance, and locally-driven self-study. This new thrust 
clearly places greater emphasis on local schools to engage in self-directed renewal~by 
articulating student outcomes and engaging in locaiiy-driven improvement efforts. 

Moreover, states have differing standards for local 

schools ranging from generic curriculum frameworks 
to specific curriculum goals and skill areas that each 
district is required to implement. Listed below are 
some general areas in which states have adopted 
curriculum policies and procedures: 



1. Specifying time requirements for the school 
day, year and for particular subjects 

2. Mandating specific subjects, such as English 
and mathematics, and rtquiring instruction 
in such specific areas as alcohol and drug 
abuse, and the American economic system 

3. Setting graduation requirements 



Mudioffhe focus is 
tnoving from traditional 
process standards 
towards the articulaticw 
of comimm anrictdiiim 
^ |;oaIS) public r£{M>rdag<}f 
, s^Ofi4p6rforidatic«»«t«$ 
•llocaUy-driven self^fod^ 
This new thrust aearSf 
; places greater emphasis 
on local schools to 
engag&in seif*dire<rted , 
renewa}"by articulatiug 
student oatcomes luad 
engaging in 
locally-driven 
improvement efforts^ 



4. Developing programs for special groups 

such as handicapped and those for whom English is a second language 

5. Establishing textbook and other instructional materials adoption procedure(s) 

6. Specifying the scope and sequence of topics to be covered in various subjects 
and grades 

7. Mandating a testing program at specific grades in certain critical areas. 

(Glatthom, 1987 a, p. 135) 
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School administrators and teachers need to know existing state curriculum 
requirements and be aware of those in the planning stages that they will be responsible to 
implement. If questions arise, administrators should request details from their state 
departments about any standards regarding timeUnes, content areas, available resources, 
and expected procedures for implementing the changes. Below are listed some suggested 
methods of determining and implementing state curricula requirements. 

1. Maintain contact with state departments of education for current information, 
new directions, suggestions, and legislative actions. 

2. Communicate with districts of similar size, situation and needs. Ask what 
they are doing to meet the new requirements. 

3. Utilize available educational technical assistance such as educational service 
districts, rural education consortia or centers, regional educational 
laboratories, higher education institutions, state departments of education and 
professional associations. 

4. Attend state legislative sessions, and volunteer to testify on relevant curricular 
issues affecting your district. 

Analyzing information from the above sources should provide sufficient details to 
help determine what curriculum renewal activities are needed to meet new mandates. 
We recommend you use Worksheet One, State Curriculum Standards Review 
(Appendix A), to list the curriculum standards which will require district attention within 
the next three years. A graphic miniature of W(^sheet One is snown below and the 
following paragraph provides suggestions and examples for its use. 

A recent example of a small, remote school district needing to meet a state 
required mandate is Riverview School District. Located in eastern Washington, 
Riverview needed to complete the state required self-study within twelve months. Using 
Worksheet One, Riverview would write "Self Study" in column one. The targeted 
completion date (which in this example had to fall within the next twelve months) goes 
in column two. In column three, Riverview would indicate whether or not it feels the 
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district is able to meet this requirement alone or will need outside assistance. Since 
Riverview actually utilized outside assistance, this response v/ould be indicated with a 
"Y". Information relative to Riverview's current status with this project, along with any 
other cogent information, should be written in column four. 



Workihtet One* 
SUU Currkujimi Sumdardi Review 
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*See Appendix A 

Local Policies and Incentives for Educational Improvement 

As mentioned in the introduction, sometimes local curricular needs and priorities 
emerge from professional or other regional and national trends. In addition, the 
individual boards of education are concerned that curricula reflect local community 
values and priorities. The local board, with the input and support of the community and 
school staff, can recast regional or national trends to reflect the local situation. 

Regardless of the impetus for change, the single most important factor is how the 
superintendent or other administrators react to the proposed renewal effort. All 
superintendents and district administrators are involved, to some degree, in school 
improvement activities. But a question a superintendent might well ask is, "Does my 
district have a process in place that encourages and recognizes school improvement 
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efforts? " If the answer is no, priority should be given to establishing a procedure, 
seeking budgetary and operational support from the board of directors and infomung the 
staff. The need for curriculum renewal will be encountered. How the district supports 

these efforts is the real issue. Taking steps to establish 
an environment that fosters school improvement 
activities notifies all members of the school system of 
the district's intentions toward school improvement. 
This, in turn, builds a sense of ownership, investment, 
and confidence among those involved in the change 
process (Fullan, 1982; Omstein & Hunkins, 1988; 
Bailey, 1982). 

Research Information on Quality Practices 
When developing the rationale for curriculum 
renewal, always review available resources in research 
and literature as well as local and national trends to ascertain what is current in the field. 
Use of as many of these sources as are available expands everyone's knowledge base for 
reviewing your current program as well as providing additional information for future 
use. Below are listed some available sources school staff may approach for information 
gathering (Glatthom 1987b; Fielding, 1990). 

• State guidelines, curriculum requirements, and curriculum guides. Closely 
analyze these documents to determine how prescriptive they are and how much 
assistance they might provide. 

• Exemplary curriculum materials from other school districts. Examine what other 
districts, of similar circumstances, have done to meet this need. This may provide 
valuable direction for your own tasks. 

• National Diffusion Network. Each state has a state facilitator who can help put 
you in contact with validated NDN programs. 
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Educational Programs That Work In Rural Settings. (1987). ERIC Reproduction 
Service No. ED274 500. This collection describes exennplary NDN education 
programs in rural settings. This catalog is also available from the National Rural 
Education Association, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, Colorado 80523. 

Curriculum projects and standards developed by nationally recognized 
professional groups. Reviewing the results and products of recent national 
curriculum projects is another source of valuable infoimation. 



• Materials from appropriate professional i: ; Wheii developing thp . : 
associations. Practically every professional raUonale for curHaifttm 
association has produced curriculum guides, / renewal, always review 
position papers, and emerging ti^ends. These •: available resoureeoln : , 
can be very helpful to staff in training sessions. . researeh and Uter^ut*^ . . 
Don't forget to check with rural education or ' as well as local and }^^^:;< 
small school associations in your state. naticmid trends to i^'^^f^ • 

^- ascertain whati$.i(»u^^ 

• Reviev^ national curriculum trends. It is a in the field* ^r^--^''^'^^^ ■ 
good idea to read and analyze additional ^^^g^^^g^g^^g^^^^—^^ggg^gg^ 

papers and reports, besides those provided by 

the state department, to expand understanding of national trends in the field. 

• Review literature from ERIC through your local college, university or regional 
educational laboratory. ERIC/CRESS (Clearing House for Rural Education in 
Small Schools) access provides a valuable, additional dimension to your 
information gathering. 

Commitment to Systematic Improvement 
Although curriculum renewal is an ongoing process and school district procedures 
should exist fostering such efforts, districts also need to be somewhat cautious and 
honestly appraise all improvement proposals. Avoid getting on a bandwagon or 
changing simply for change's sake. Since small schools have limited resources to 
commit to new innovations, part of the decision-making role is not to just ensure priority 
efforts, but also to ensure that new proposals will improve student performance. A 
guideline might well be-don't overdo it. It is easy to overtax people with too many 
priorities. Protect the limited time and energy of your staff as a resource. 

There is no one '^right" recipe for change/improvement. An important task for a 
district is not to prepare staff for any one specific innovation, but rather to build the 
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capacity of the district to handle any and all 
innovations. Attempting to deal with improvement 
proposals one at a time may lead to frustration and 
loss of time. Instead, the district should create a 
multi-year plan over four to six years to develop the 
core capacity of its key players (administrators, 
teachers, board members, classified personnel, and 
parents). Those districts able to process the demands 
which improvement efforts (whether internal or external) create, will be better prepared 
to approach these innovations in a systematic manner. Following are points districts may 
consider to enhance this capacity. 

• Develop leadership and management capabiiities of all administrators 
(superintendents, especially) to lead improvement endeavors. 

• Provide resources, training, and the clear expectation that schools are the 
main units of change. 

• Develop, with other administrators, school board members, teachers, and 
classified staff, a clear procedure for dealing with improvement efforts. 

• Understand that implementing the adopted improvement plan presents a 
basic implementation problem. Create procedures v/hich develop capacity 
among team members leading to their ownership and belief in the new 
efforts. For example, one well-known model is the Concerns Based 
Adoption Model (CBAM, see Appendix B) which focuses on the common 
concerns educators experience at different points of implementing an 
innovation. The model's purpose is to assist educational leaders to 
understand how improvement efforts might be more successful. CBAM is 
grounded on seven basic assumptions about the developmental process 
individuals experience as they implement an innovation. 

1. Change is a process not an event, and it requires time, energy and 
resources to support it. 

2. Change is accomplished by individuals first, then institutions. 
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3. Change is a highly personal experience; individuals change at different 
mtes and in different ways. 

4. Change entails developmental growth in both feelings and skills 
related to the new program. 

5. Interventions should be targeted for the individual rather than the 
innovation, and actions to support the change process should take the 
individual's feelings and skills into account. 

6. Allowances need to be made for the differing needs of different 
individuals as well as the changing needs of individuals over time. 

7. The systemic nature of the organization must be considered when 
interventions are designed. Efforts in one area of the system may well 
have unanticipated outcomes in another (Hall et al., 1978). CBAM 
identifies seven stages of concern educators commonly experience 
when implementing a change in their building. A more detailed 
explanation and graphic overview is provided in Figure 2. Appendix 
B illustrates the use of the innovation through the various skills levels 
from orientation to integration. This is provided as additional 
intormation for those considering using this model (Saxl, Miles, Sc 
Lieberman, 1989). 

Figure 2 

Stages of Concern: Typical Expressions 
of Concern about the Innovation 



6 


Refocusing 


• 


I have some ideas about something that would work even 








better. 


5 


Collaboration 










• 


I am concerned abcut relating what I am doing with what other 


4 


Consequence 




instructors are doing. 






• 


How is my use affecting kids? 


3 


Management 




I seem to be spending all my time getting material ready. 






• 


2 


Personal 






1 


Informational 


• 


How will using it affect me? 


0 


Awareness 


• 


I would like to know more about it. 






• 


I am not concerned about it (the innovation). 



Source: Saxl, E.R., Miles, M.B., & Lieberman, A. (1989). Assistins Change in Education: 
Trainer's Manual 
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• Recognize that monitoring curriculum implen^^ntation also is ongoing and 
required tliroughout all phases of the improven.^ntplan (FuUan, 1982; 
Bailey, 1982). 

Omstein and Hunkins (1988) recommend that districts consider the following 

guidelines when investigating the need(s) for curriculum renewal. 

Innovations to improve student achievement must be technically sound. 

Successful innovation requires change in the structure of a 
. traditional school. 

Innovations must be manageable and feasible for the average teacher, 

Don't become roote' i to compliance and rules following issues; allow for 
flexibility. 

Curriculum activity must be cooperative. 

Recognize that some people like to change, otJiers do not. 

Proper timing is a key to increasing peoples' receptivity to a curricular 
innovation, (pp. 229, 234) 

Local Needs Data and Desired Outcomes 

Often, curricular needs and questions wiU emerge from other local school 

improvement effoits. The nature of these questions may turn into broad goals addressing 

the entire program of study offered by the school district. Examples might be: . 

\}» Are we adequately preparing our students for the fuUire? 

• \ Are we doing all we can to enhance creativity in our curriculum? 

*V f 

\ 

\ Do we need to increase basic skills instruction in our schools? 

Tl)ese\Kuestions can well turn into goals or desired outcomes such as: 

\ 

• F^j^pare our students to grow intellectually for the future. 

• Imp\:ove the basic skills achievement of all students K-12. 

v 

• InfuseViore creativity into the curricuium, K- 12. 
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At other times, a report or trend will gain the attention of parents and 
cojTimunities and become transformed into local needs and goal statements involving 
cuniculum renewal. For example, the SCANS (Secretar>''s Comirdssion on Achieving 
Necessary Skills) Report (1991) calls for a systemic reorientation of America's schools to 
reflect more real-world application(s), which the Commission believes will result in 
higher student achievement. 

Today's schools must determine new standards, curricula, 
teaching methods, and materials . . . Placing learning 
objectives within real environments is better than insisting that 
students first leam in the abstract what they will then be 
expected to apply. Real know-how— foundation and 
cornpetencies-cannot be taught in isolation; students need 
practice in the application of these skills, (p. 19) 

A new industry moving into a community could read this report and subsequently 
request that the schools effect these changes in their 
curricula to make the high school graduates "job ready." 
Another example could be that a parent or citizen group 
becomes concerned about teenager drug and alcohol use 
and asks the schools to expand the health curriculum 
offerings to specifically address drug and alcohol abuse. 
Whatever the causes might be, locally expressed concerns 
about school curricula offerings are fairly normal 
occurrences and ones that school administrators have 
come to expect. At times, they can be primary motivators 
that warrant consideration for curriculum renewal efforts. 

Worksheet Two, Scanning the Horizon (Appendix A) is provided to record 
and reflect local and regional data which may be of interest or concern to districts. Such 
data can be used in at least three ways: (1) adapt renewal efforts to better match local 
needs and values; (2) initiate renewal efforts based upon local needs; and (3) substantiate 
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Of invalidate the need to begin a particular research effort. Following is a miniaturized 
version of Worksheet Two is reproduced along with a paragraph illustrating how districts 
may use it when preparing for curriculum renewal activities. 

Use column one to write any local curriculum renewal 
pnorities brought to the district's attention. School staff are 
expected to respond to locally expressed concerns about school 
curriculum. For example, in the district mentioned earlier 
(Riverview) parents, community members and certificated 
staff implemented a school wide renewal goal of articulating 
the K-12 curriculum. For some time these three groups had 
been concemed about the lack of any sequence throughout the 
curriculum. Another concern was the general lack of 
knowledge teachers had about curriculum content within the individual elementary, 
junior, and high school levels. This lack of coordination had led to a fragmented 
transition for students at grades six and eight when they progressed to junior and high 
school. This was a high priority item Riverview developed as part of its self-study and 
could have been listed in column one. 

Column two provides space to list any emerging regional economical, social, or 
educational trends the district may want to investigate. As an example, regional and/or 
neighboring local districts may have implemented ungraded primary programs that some 
parents and teachers may want investigated for possible local implementation. Another 
impetus for curriculum renewal can occur when teachers enroll in workshops or graduate 
school courses and obtain information on research-driven curriculum renewal changes. 
For example, whole language is a curriculum instructional approach emerging from 
numerous different fields of research that many districts are either investigating or 
implementing. 
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WorluhMtTwo* 
SCANNING THE HORIZON 



Loc«l necdi or prioritiei for curriculum 
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Regioofcl or local ««;onooijc»l. «oci*3. 


Research Kknliftcd trends affecting cvmculum 
lod dciifcd tnidcnt perfomuDoe? 




^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^M 

























































































*See Appendix A 



Column three is created specifically for those districts wanting to investigate 
research identified trends influencing curriculum renewal and/or student performance. 
Once identified they may be later reviewed and analyzed for possible implementation. 
Long-Term Plans and Procedures for Curriculum Renewal 
The value of long-term planning u particularly important since most states in the 

region mandate a renewal cycle which requires local 
districts to review and critique subject area curricula once 
every six to ten years (see Table 1, page 13). Planning, 
therefore, is especially relevant because successful 
curriculum renewal will not occur without addressing 
needs, necessary changes, and requisite resources to bring 

about intended actions. No doubt a renewal cycle already 

exists in each district which involves district staff and 
community members. Part of the superintendent's long-term planning can be an 
inventory of the roles of board members, other administrators (if the district is large 
enough to have more than one administrator), parent and community members, and 
teachers in the curriculum renewal process. 
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Worksheet Three, Personnel Inventory, (Appendix A) is designed to assist 

administrators and/or teachers responsible for curriculum renewal, to give some thought 

t^ the school curriculum team members. Are there staff members who are always 

scanning for new innovations, early adopters, if you will? Use these individuals as idea 

generators or locators of new ideas for curriculum renewal 

efforts. List their names vertically in column one. There are 

spaces to indicate whether they are staff members, board 

members, or pa^^nts and/or other community members. On 

the other hand, are there team members who usually 

question new ideas or interventions? These folks 
(sometimes healthy skeptics) can be perfect judges of the 

proposals the scanners or early adopters promote. Space is 
provided in column two to list their names in the same 
manner as in column one. There will also be a third group 
of individuals who are the managers and doers. Those 
individuals who, when given a task or direction, go out and 
see that projects are completed. List their names in column three. Each of these three 
types of individuals provide a healthy balance that can be very useful in curriculum 
renewal projects. Rather than resisting the energy these groups naturally generate 
(sometimes in opposing directions), it makes a great deal of sense to utilize their efforts 
and talents in a positive manner to gain their commitment and ownership. 

Some questions a superintendent or other school leaders may well ask when 
analyzing school and community human resources are: 

• Which folks do I have in these roles? 

• What is the profile of the innovators in our school? 

• How do I want to involve these people? 
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Superintendents or other school staff can use Worksheet Three (Appendix A) to analyze 
the attributes these people bring to curriculum renewal. A miniaturized graphic of 
Worksheet Three is provided below for your convenience. 

Continuing with the example used throughout this handbook, Riverview's 
superintendent, knowing in advance that the self-study needed to be completed within the 
upcoming school year, could have used Worksheet Three to analyze school and 
community human resources. The three columns are self-explanatory and are useful for 
individuals or committees diagnosing personnel needs for a renewal project. 



Workjheet Thr«* 
PtrionntI Inventory 



1 


Who are the dUtrict's boruon ic«iDeT>"tbe 
nuovttivt pcopit with mw i(te»s. who are always 
lookiDj( for ways to mtprove tbc profemnl 


Who are tbe diitnct'i bcaJihy sktpti«-tbe 
conaervttiw people wbo like lo evaluau (be proa and 
com of ideai before makin£ a final juditcnKnt? 


Who are tbe managen apd docn who. wbeo provided 
with direction and supcrviiioa. go o«t and get things 

dooc? 


STAFF 








BOARD 








PARENTS/ 
COMMUNITY 









*See Appendix A 

In addition to the inventory on Worksheet Three (Appendix A), it is 
advaiitageous to consider the following list of preconditions and suggestions before 
initiating a long-term plan. 

• Long-term planning should be undertaken with openness and a 
willingness to engage in participatory leadership. Top-down, 
authoritarian management diminishes the effect. 

• Governance and leadership need to commit to "stay on course" for enough 
time to evaluate the effectiveness of the plan. 

• Organizational change requires change in individual behavior. Resources 
must be provided for staff development. 
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Organizational structure streamlining may be necess ry. 

Recognize that long-term planning is a way of thinking, of looking at 
what is and what could be. It is not a tool kit of techniques and models; it 
is not a procedure that provides a blue print for one "best way" approach. 
Each district (nust set up its own individual plan. The creative element 

comes in defining what the district will 
become. This is the challenge. 



People skills of motivation, spontaneity, and 
communication leading to trust building and 
rapport are most important. An atmosphere 
that fosters these intangible, organic elements 
of planning leads to more effective 
implementation (Payzant, 1989), Figure 3 
illustrates the interactions among and between 
these components. 



After reviewing these guidelines and preconditions 
for effective long-term planning, the next step is to establish 
a district curriculum team composed of district 
administrators, teachers, communivy members, and parents. (See Worksheet Three, 
Appendix A for explanation.) One of the first tasks this committee would be charged 
with is implementing the phases involved in long-term planning. Figure 4 illustrates the 
connectedness and interrelationship of these components. 

District Long Term Planning Process 
Phase One-Creating a Climate for Change 

In this phase, the curriculum team should lay some groundwork and gain a commitment 
for the process from all of the stakeholders. A large part of the groundwork lies in data 
gathering to set the climate and adequately inform the key players who will assist in the 
project. There are two basic sources for data gathering: 

External environmental scanning . Identify and investigate what external factors 
are creating conditions for change. These primarily are state and federal 
agencies. Determine precisely what changes are advocated and/or required. This 
is the step where the committee could use the data gathered from the procedmes 
listed under the section headed Research Information on Quality Practices. 
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Figure 3 



Key Aspects of Trust and Rapport Building 




Productive 

working 
relationships 



Adapted from Sax], Miles & Liebennan, 1991 
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Figure 4 



District Long-Term Planning Process Phases 
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Internal district/community scanning . Identify and investigate what factors 
within the district/community are advocating change and what are the aims, 
needs, and politics (if any) driving this effort? An additional integral part of 
internal scanning is for the curriculum team to list its own district assets. In other 
words, analyze what plans, procedures, and resources are presently accessible that 
might be applied to the present situation as well as those available in the near 
future. Use Worksheet One as a beginning point. 



^^^^^^^ttT" Next, take this information gathered from the data 

mm Oi1«tltatiotl to collection activities and use it for stakeholder education. 
\ ^b)^ Che change and These individuals include teachers, parents, and conrjnunity 
^nt^omtnitted members not on the cumculum team. Provide mionr.auon 

orientation to those most affected by the change and 
those who you most want committed and involved. The 
orientation should emphasize what the district needs for curriculum renewal. Much of 
this orientation introduces the participants to the work, decisions the curriculum 
committee has recommended, and the important roles which stakeholders will play in the 
success of the effort. 



Phase Two-Developing the Action Plan 

This activity, or series of activities, should be conducted as a group process with all of 
the curriculum team members actively involved. Consideration and time should be given 
to creating a plan that includes: 

• Outlining needed resources required to effect the required change(s). This 
should include: timelines, cost and budgeting expectations, personnel 
needed, necessary materials, and scope of the project. Within the scope of 
the project should be a "gap analysis" which identifies the gaps or 
disparities between the current situation and the ideal or targeted goal. 

• Designing specific strategies to bring about change in targeted 
improvement areas. These strategics should be designed to meet both 
short- and long-term needs. Long-term indicates the ideal situation at the 
end of this project and short-term are those stepping-stone 
accomplishments that gradually eliminate the gaps identified above and 
help attain the long-range goal. This should include specific timelines and 
budget details for each strategy, especially those details needed for present 
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aiid ongoing inservice training for staff. Also, address the 
concern of whether orientation sessions are needed for board of 
directors, parents, and community members. 

• Designing an evaluation plan that includes measurable indicators 
of "where we are going" and "how we will know we have 
arrived". 

• Revising and finalizing plan. 

• Seeking board of directors' approval. (Payzant, 1989) 
Phase Three-Implementing the Action Plan 

in this phase, the curriculum team puts the plan into action. The team works to ensure 
that implementation actually brings into operation what has been planned. Some steps 
involved include: 

• Allocate previously identified resources. 

• Train staff -see that staff development sessions are conducted. 

• Develop building plans in districts with more than one building. 
Phase Four-Monitoring the Action Plan 

The monitoring phase helps the curriculum team answer the question, "How do we 
know if we have attained our goals?". Comparing action plan goals to the 
implementation phase accomplishments is a constant problem solving and modifying 
process. 

• Develop a formative evaluation process which allows revision as 
necessary while maintaining action plan integrity and fidelity. 
Comparing implementation resuhs with goals and objectives helps to 
determine what should be continued in this phase and what should not. 

• Expect that more often than not, especially during the early stages of 
Phase Three, the skill and ability levels of the staff to get worse before 
they get better. FuUan (1991) designates this behavioral change "The 
Implementation Dip". Others refer to this downward spii'al as "The 
Valley of Despair". This development is a predictable occurrence in adult 
learning and soon improves to a knowledge or performance level higher 
than it had been before the implementation phase. Figure 5 illustrates the 
different stages and levels of this phenomenon (Erickson, 1991). 
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Figure 5 



The curve represents the "V" impact on related 
production &/or attitude which usually follows 
the implementation of a change 



Attitude &/or Productivity 




IV 



Up Pressure 



"Valley of Despair" 



(Time) 

I Initial Equilibrium 

II Decline/Drop 
in Rise 

IV New Equilibrium 

Source: Erickson. 1991; Fullan with Stiegelbauer. 1991. p. 91. 
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Phase Five-Reviewing the Action Plan 

This phase is a constant process involving continuing evaluation, rcplanning and 
revision. This phase can also be considered a renewal step leading the entire planning 
process back to Phase One to begin again. 



Progress \s evaluated and changes are examined, especially in improved 
student learning and in the teaching-learning process. 

Determine whether additional outreach efforts are justified. 

Seek new methods to assure institutionalization of the changes into 
standard district operations. Some questions one might ask that would 
assist in determining the level of institutionalization follow. 

1 . Do new staff receive orientation and training in the program? 

2. Do current staff receive follow-up sessions to ensure maintenance of 
the program? 

3. Is the program fomially incorporated into curriculum plans? 

4. Does the budget have a separate line item for the program? 

(Blum & Kneidek, 1991; Loucks-Horsley & Hergert, 1985; Payzant, 
1989). 



wisdom and utility of these models in their settings. They ^^^^^^^^^^^gggg^gggg^ 

are presented above as guidelines that may provide usable 

additional information. Appendix C indicates how these phases might play out in rural 
settings. 

The thought that naturally comes to mind is, 'How do we accomplish all of this?' 
Figure 1 (page 1 1) lists the components of time, resources, and leadership as the 
necessary support elements of curriculum renewal. Human and fiscal resources are 



Phases One through Five, above, are traditional 
planning steps primanly designed for urban settings. Small, 
rural school administrators may want to test the conventional 
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fundamental to any school improvement effort. Questions to consider when analyzing 
human resources are: 

• What staff do I have in my district who would help with this? 

• Who in the community would assist in this improvement intervention? 

• Is th'^re anyone in the PTA, or other parent-school group, willing and able to 
ar • 5:n? (See Worksheet Three) 

When examining fiscal assets, a primary concern usually is: 

• What resources do I have available to devote to curriculum renewal? 
Areas to explore are: 

1, Inservice budget 

2. Chapter 2 funds 

3. Early release time of students 

4, State grant funds 



llidnunistnitive leadership is When analyzing time requii-cments 

liirteoariiMdasat^UaUele , . , , ♦ ..^^^^ 

, . needed for cumculum renewal, it is a good 

lllieo^ssary to bring about ^ 

P!^Ung improvementinimvatfon, idea to determine whether it is acceptable 

locally to conduct the working sessions 
during regular school hours or whether extended contract time is needed. If local 
conditions call for extended time, then additional planning may be necessary to prepare 
budgets needed to fund teacher release time. Communicating with the teachers and 
soliciting their input will provide them valuable ownership in the project, gain their 
support, and also demonstrate that you are sincerely wanting to avoid teacher burnout 
Administrative leadership is recognized as a critical element necessary to bring 
about any lasting improvement innovation. When exploring the level of support for a 
particular curriculum renewal effort, superintendents might consider the following 
questions: 
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\ 

1. Do I have the support of the board of , directors? 

2. Do I, as superintendent, demonstrate support for cuniculum renewal in word 
and deed? 

3. Does the staff support these efforts? 

4. Do I have the staff, parents, and community behind me? 

Answers to these questions tell the administrator how well (s)he has provided the 
necessary leadership to first inform and then gain support from these constituencies. The 
key is not controlling these groups but rather, influencing them to understand the need 
for engaging in cuniculum renewal. 

Worksheet Four, Inventory of Curriculum Renewal Resources (Appendix A), 
is designed to help administrators and other school staff develop an inventoiy of the 
above listed resources. It is an easy and handy brainstorming tool that may be 
coordinated vith the other worksheets in this handbook to provide a more complete 
resource picture for school staff and school board members. Used together, these 
v/orksheets can be an inventory status report of how to acquire and administer the 
necessary human, fiscal, time, and community resources needed to bring about 
curriculum renewal. Analyzing resources in this fashion allows districts to readily see 
what they presently possess in the various categories and compare it to what they need. 
See miniaturized Worksheet Four for example. 

Completion of the inventory (along with the other worksheets) brings 
administrators, other school staff, and community members to the final purpose of this 
handbook. School districts do have some options for how to support curriculum renewal. 
Furthermore, analyzing Worksheet Four should indicate to districts whether they have 
the resources to engage in curriculum renewal on their own or whether they need to gain 
outside resources. If no outside resources are required, then individual districts may be 
able to p'-oceed with their own curriculum renewal efforts^ However, if assistance is 
needed, other options do exist. NWREL has identified three promising approaches 
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small, rural schools in tlie Northwest have employed to bring about curriculum renewal 
through shared resources: 



W(rluh*«t Four* 

Inventory of Curriculum Renewal Resources 



DUtrlct Reiouj-ct* 


Wh«i do we have? 


What do w« n««d? 


Human: 






st»rn 






Parenc/Scboo) Croup: 






BoutI: 






Otfaer Cotns unity: 






FUnI: 






Inaervioe Budget: 






Chapter 2 Funds: 






Rekuc Tunc: 






Sutc Gnnt Funds: 






Support of Local Busincu or iDdustry: 







nme: 






RcfuJar School Hours 






Extended Cortract Tune: 
nsomicp. eveiunga. w«ekends. 
aommen 






L«aderihlp: 






Board Support? 






Demoutrated SuperiDtendeni Support 
of Project? 






Suff Support of Project 






Parents. Conxnuiuty, Suff Belusd 
Superifitendenl? 






Has \ht district considered all 
of the available re«ourcM and 
ttraUflei? 







*See Appendix A 

1. Consortium-based support Small districts have formed cooperatives to share 
the services of a curriculum consultant and, in other cases, worked closely with 
educational services districts and higher education faculty. Districts can offset 
inadequate human, material, and financial resources by sharing and adopting 
appropriate curriculum renewal strategies. Beyond the advantages to small 
schools in offsetting limited resources, cooperative efforts provide benefits which 
address issues of conimunity resistance, professional isolation, and teacher 
retention. This approach may be especially appropriate for districts with limited 
resources and/or experience as members of a consortium or cooperative. 

2. Peer-based support. Teacher networks within and across schools enable shared 
expertise and resources. Teacher peer support provides opportunities for 
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professional growth and awareness of resources necessary for desired curriculum 
and instructional renewal work. Peers helping each other by sharing knowledge, 
skills, and resources can be a powerful model for curriculum renewal. In 
addition, the expanding use of technology in telecommunications, audio and 
computer conferences, are effective tools that have enhanced peer-based 
networking and support. This approach may be appropriate for small, remote, 
rural schools with a history of working together to meet curriculum renewal 
needs, particularly for secondary and other specialized school personnel v/ho feel 
professionally isolated. 

3. Community-based support. Community members are utilized to maximize the 
human resources available for curriculum articulation and delivery. Using 
parental assistance and in-kind contributions from the rural community is an 
effective way to offset inadequate resources. Retired professionals, homemakers, 
residents with special expertise, and other individuals can often be recruited to 
lend their skills and energy to curriculum renewal efforts. This approach enhances 
community ownership and suppon for locally relevant curriculum. Schools 
which value widespread community support and involvement, and presently have 
the local human resources necessary for curriculum renewal, may want to 
consider this approach. 

As can be seen by Figure 6, the traditional large school approach has been the use 
of school curriculum teams (1) which produced high local ownership and feasibility of 
implementation. However, in very small rural schools, both expertise and resources may 
be limited. The most common alternative (used by large schools) is the employment of 
an expert consultant (2) to do the job. Our experience has shown a low return on the cost 
investment because of the lack of local ownership and feasibility of implementation. The 
remaining three options (3, 4, and 5 more fully described on pages 35 and 36) are the 
focus of this project. We believe that they provide a more reasonable balance of cost, 
expertise and feasibility. 

Handbooks will be developed for each of these curriculum renewal approaches to 
assist small, rural schools meet their curriculum renewal needs. The handbooks are 
scheduled to be completed and available as follows: 

Consortium-Based Support^ Spring, 1992; 
Peer-Based Support^ Spring, 1993; and 
Community-Based Support, Spring, 1994. 
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Worksheet One 
State Curriculum Stan^'ards Review 
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APPENDIX B 



CBAM 

Levels of Use of the Innovation 



Level 0 - Non-Use 

State in which the individual has litUe or no knowledge of the innovation, no involvement with it, and is 
doing nothing toward becoming involved. 

DECISION POINT A - Takes action to learn more detailed information about the innovation. 
Level I - Orientation 

State in which the individual has acquired or is acquiring information about the innovation and/or has 
explored its value orientation and what it will require. 

DECISION POINT B - Makes a decision to use the innovation by establishing a time to begin. 
Level ni - Mechanical Use 

State in which the user focuses most effort on the short-term, day-to-day use of the innovation with little 
time for reflection. Changes in use are made more to meet user needs than needs of students and others. 
The user is primarily engaged in an attempt to master tasks required to use the innovation. These 
attempts often result in disjointed and superficial use. 

DECISION POINT D-1 - Establishes a routing pattern of use. 
Level rV-A - Routine 

Use of the innovation is stabilized. Few if any changes are being made in ongoing use. Little 
preparation or thought is being given to improve innovation use or its consequences. 

DECISION POINT D-2 - Changes use of the innovation based on formal and informal evaluation in order 
to increase client outcomes. 

Level rV-B - Reflnement 

State in which the user vaiies the use of the innovation to increase the impact on clients (students and 
others) within the immediate sphere of influence. VariaUons in use are based on knowledge of both 
short- and long-term consequences for clients. 

DECISION POINT E - Initiates changes in use of the innovation based on input from and in coordination 
with colleagues for benefit of clients. 
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Level V - Integration 

State in which the user is combining own efforts to use the innovation with related activities of 
colleagues to achieve a collective impact on clients within their common sphere of influence. 

DECISION POINT F - Begins exploring alternatives to or major modification of the innovation currently 
in use. 

Level VI • Renewal 

State in which the user reevaluates the quality of use of the innovation; seeks major modifications of, or 
alternatives to, present innovation to achieve increased impact on clients; examines new developments in 
the field; and explores new goals for self and the organization. 
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APPENDIX C 



IMPLEMENTATION OF URBAN PLANNING MODEL IN SMALL, RURAL 

SETTINGS 



Urhan Models 

Phase One-Internal and external scanning. 



Phase Two-Curriculum team creates "Action 
Plan" for district. 



Phase Three-Implementation. A considerable 
portion of staff training is required prior to full 
implementation. Building plans may need to be 
created. 



SinalK Rural Schnok 

All-district staff meeting, selected parents, and 
community members are in "committee of the 
whole." Internal and external scanning may occur 
simultaneously. Stakeholder education is integral 
part of the first meeting. Some local scanning 
will probably occur as informal street talk with 
local citizens, (Phase One) This may be an 
ongoing process rather than an "event." 

"Action Plan" development involves all staff. 
Information sharing and dissemination occur 
simultaneously in a collaborative process. 
Revision and final approval ma; occur in same 
meetings. Less attention to within grade level 
curriculum consistency and more attention to 
conditions between grades and subjects. (Phases 
One and Two) 

Implementation. Continuous growth process 
occurring throughout Phases One through Three. 
Implementation is much more direct. Change 
becomes very personal, allowing for growth in 
both feelings and skills which may result in faster 
institutionalization. (Phases One-Three) 



Phase Four-Monitoring, ongoing. 

May treat different content areas differently. 



Phase Five-Reviewing the Plan. 



Monitoring, ongoing from Phase One through 
Phase Five. Actively addresses the question of 
whether each subject area or classroom should be 
treated the same or differently. Considerable 
amounts of monitoring information exchanged in 
short, casual encounters between staff members. 
"How's it going?" kinds of discussions rather than 
paper-oriented observations. Communications 
loop is short, allowing for rapid dissemination of 
monitoring results. (Phases One-Five) 

Reviewing the Plan. Reviews tend to be dealt 
with through general discussions at faculty 
meetings. 
(Phases One-Five) 
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